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are not as full as those given in Longnon's Index, 
which was such a novel and useful feature of the 
1892 edition, but they contain all that is necessary 
to a better understanding of Villon's allusions. 
The Index of the present edition has, of course, 
profited by the results of later criticism or of the 
editor's own investigation ; see Despebance, 
Gonthieb, Habembtjbgis, Mabthe, Tbtjmel- 
liebes, Victob (Saint), etc. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
King Lear and A Yorkshire Tragedy 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — There is a parallel between an inci- 
dent in the pseudo-Shakespearean Yorkshire 
Tragedy and another near the close of the third 
act of King Lear which may possibly be of 
significance in connection with the disputed 
question of the date of the latter play. In 
each case a faithful servant attempts to prevent 
his master from committing an atrocious crime, 
and in each case, after a physical struggle on 
the stage, the servant is overcome. 

In A Yorkshire Tragedy, there enters, as the 
husband is stabbing his wife, " a lusty servant," 
and the following dialogue ensues : — 



" 8er. 
Hits. 



Hits. 

Ser. 

Sus. 

Ser. 

Bus. 

Ser. 

Eus. 



(So. 



Oh Sir, what deeds are these? 

Base slaue, my vassail: 

Comst thou between my fury to question me ? 

Were you the Deuil, I would hold you, sir. 

Hould me? presumption! lie vndoe thee 

for't. 
Sbloud, you liaue vndone vs all, sir. 
Tug at thy master! 
Tug at a Monster. 

Haue I no power? shall my slaue fetter me? 
Nay, then, the Deuil wrast'les, I am throwne. 
Oh, villane, now He tug thee, now He teare 

thee," etc. 
v. 11. 36 ff. Shakespeare Apocrypha, p. 258.) 



All readers will remember the similar episode 
in King Lear where Cornwall's first servant 
vainly interposes at the blinding of Gloster: 

" 1. Serv. Hold your hand, my Lord! 

I have served you ever since I was a 

child; 
But better service have I never done you 
Than now to bid you hold. 
Regan. How now, you dog! 
1. Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
I'd shake it on this quarrel. What do 
vou mean? 



Corn. My villain! (They draw and fight.) 
1. Serv. Nay, then, come on, and take the chance 

of anger. 
Regan. Give me thy sword. A peasant stand 
up thus? 
(Takes a sword, and runs at him behind.) 
1. Serv. Oh, I am slain," etc. 

(Ill, vii, 11. 72 ff.) 

There is no question here of verbal identity, 
nor is there any striking likeness in the work- 
ing out of the details. No sane critic would 
dream of attributing the lines quoted from A 
Yorkshire Tragedy to the pen of Shakespeare. 
Yet the general resemblance between the two 
passages is sufficiently clear, and since no men- 
tion of the servant occurs in Shakespeare's 
source for this part of Lear (Sidney's Arca- 
dia), it is quite possible that the idea was sug- 
gested to the poet by the other play, where the 
unknown author is apparently merely staging 
an actual incident of the Yorkshire murders. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy can be pretty exactly 
dated. The crimes upon which the play is 
based occurred April 23, 1605, and Calverley, 
the criminal, was executed on the fifth of the 
following August. During this interval at least 
two prose accounts of the atrocities were li- 
censed in London. The uncertainty in which 
the play leaves us concerning Calverley's pre- 
cise fate — an uncertainty quite at variance with 
the sensational completeness usual in the mur- 
der plays of the time — gives reason for the 
assumption that A Yorkshire Tragedy was 
written before the details of Calverley's trial 
and execution had yet reached London. 

That Shakespeare was well acquainted with 
A Yorkshire Tragedy is perfectly certain, apart 
from the possibility that he may have had a 
scant share in its composition, from the fact 
that it was acted by his company. If, there- 
fore, any importance can be attached to the 
parallel I have pointed out, it will be reason- 
able to conclude that Shakespeare took over a 
hint for a scene of the unfinished Lear, during 
the early summer of 1605, from the ephemeral 
piece which his company were then performing 
and which certain internal and external evi- 
dence suggests that it was Shakespeare's duty 
to oversee. This would support the theories of 
those critics who regard the year 1604 as too 
early for Lear and who prefer to assign the 
completion and staging of the play to the latter 
half of 1605 or to 1606. 
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